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©HE DEGOI^ATOF> AND FUI^NISHBl^. 




SUMMER DRAPERIES AND 
HOME-MADE AWNINGS. 



RIENTAL and India silks are among 
the most charming materials for 
summer window draperies. The 
newest styles come in very wide 
widths and are printed in various 
quaint and pretty floral and ara- 
besque or geometrical designs. The 
grounds are of various colors, soft shades of old red, pale olive, 
cream color and a few blue shades are preferred. 

The favorite flowers are the chrysanthemums, laurel, passion 
vine, convolvulus, wisteria and azalea. 

These silks are made up plainly in many cases. In others 
they are edged with a very narrow gimp and tiny tassels of 
fluffy silk. A very pretty style has the edges finished with a 
plain and verry narrow hem, with silken balls sewed on at in- 
tervals of about an inch and a half. A specially attractive use 
of these silks is to hang them with under draperies of the finest 
mull. The mull is plain, and has hemstitched hems from three 
to four inches wide. These soft curtains are draped below the 
curtains of silk, the latter being drawn back in folds more near- 
ly straight, leaving the mull to fall in sweeping curves, looped 
very low at the sides of the windows. Fancy is divided between 
plain draping at the top and some sort of lambrequin effect. 

A very pretty style has a length of the silk edged with balls 
or tassels, and thrown over the curtain below, falling in long 
plaited folds, caught back at each side of the window casing. 

One of the most exquisite drapery arrangements was recently 
made for the boudoir of a young lady. The curtain poles were 
done in white and gold. There were no curtain rings, their place 
being supplied by loops of ribbon, tied in small bows. To each 
of these bows a small safety pin was attached at the back. The 
draperies were of mull and plat-Valenciennes lace— the mull being 
about twenty-four to thirty inches wide, with a twenty inch 
edging of the lace. At the bottom of the curtain the lace was 
turned in a right angle and so finished that it appeared to be 
made in a pattern, the joining of the cut portion being made 
with the greatest nieety. The edge of the mull on which the 
lace was set was finished in a three inch hem stitched hem. The 
bottom hem was about six inches deep, and the hem on the 
outer or back edge about one inch. 

The curtains were suspended from the bows by means of the 
pins at the back. A lambrequin effect was produced by hanging 
a width of the lace and mull inside of the curtains instead of 
outside, as is ordinarily the case. The lambrequin was also 
draped from the pins. The curtains were looped back with very 
large bows of pale green ribbon. 

Another pretty style of a curtain was made of mull, with 
hem stitched edges, on which were set .the tiny silk balls pre- 
viously noted. 

Dotted Swiss is popular for chamber window curtains, and is 
also in general use for country houses. Some of the most popu- 
lar Swiss curtain goods have what are called "coin spots" in 
place of the old fashioned dot. These spots may be all in white 
or of various colors on white or cream colored grounds. There 
are some tinted grounds with these spots, but they are not as 
popular for draperies as those with light colored grounds. These 
spots come in various sizes, from that of a nickle to those nearly 
as large as a silver dollar. Swiss grounds, with various geomet- 
rical figures and conventionalized floral or' arabesque patterns, 
are also popular. 

There are special grades of curtain silks in handsome brocaded 
patterns and cross stripes in various colors. Some of these pat- 
terns have a woven stripe of contrasting or shaded color, over 
which are brocadings in very delicate floral and leaf patterns. 
These curtains may be hemmed and finished with small drops or 
tassels, or they may be trimmed with the narrow drop or tassel 
gimp to be found at all furnishing establishments. 

Very simple and inexpensive draperies may be made of scrim, 
either in perfectly plain or striped patterns, according to fancy: 
A very pretty design has strips of colored paper muslin or cam- 
bric, cut with the scissors into quarter inch wide strips. These 
strips are interlaced in basket pattern through the open meshes 
of the striped scrim. Pretty curtains for summer cottages may 
be made of scrim or light qualities of muslin or cheese cloth. 
Borders of cambric and batiste, either in plain or small set 
figures, make a pretty finish. 

A very tasteful set of curtains was recently made of white 
batiste, with a border of a very pale shade r of old red. These 
curtains were looped back with ribbons of the same color. There 
is very little change in the patterns or qualities of the various 
tamboured, Nottingham, guipure or Colbert draperies. The tam- 



boured goods are exquisitely fine and delicate. In the medium 
to finest grades they are unquestionably the most generally pop- 
ular of all curtain materials. Russian and Renaissance laces are 
heavier and more elaborate, and while they remain in high favor 
there are many people of conservative tastes who prefer the old 
time fine tamboured goods to all others. 

Piazza curtains are specially popular, every season showing 
an increased demand for them. Thick, firm awning cloths or 
tickings of various sorts are used for this purpose. The upper 
edges are very heavily bound or faced with strips of the mater- 
ial. The sides and lower edges may be cut in scallops and bound 
with bright colored braids. 

These piazza curtains are finished in two ways. Some famil- 
ies have them made with fancy cut out edges, bound in bright 
colors, or perfectly plain, with the edges faeed all around, and 
with large buttonholes at short intervals all around the edge. 
These curtains are made to measure, and in the edges of the 
frieze corner posts and the edge of the floor of the piazza are 
set metal buttons such as are used for fastening carriage cur- 
tains. On to these buttons the awnings are fastened by the but- 
tonholes. If the fitting has been accurate the side of the porch 
thus enclosed will be almost as thoroughly sheltered as though 
it had a partition of wood. 

In ease a look-out is desired, a small opening may be made 
in the curtain and a flap can be closely buttoned over it. An 
entire porch may be enclosed in this way at a most trifling cost. 
The curtains, if properly made, will last for several seasons. The 
buttons may remain from year to year, especially if care is taken 
to select those that are heavily japanned. The entrance may 
be left open, or a curtain of the same sort may be made and at- 
tached by buttons at the top and allowed to fall over the door- 
way. 

Home-made window awnings may be put up at very small 
expense. The cloth should be of suitable length, the wedge- 
shaped side pieces stitched very strongly to the straight portion, 
and the edges may either be finished in scallops and bound, or 
left perfectly plain. The same style of carriage buttons may be 
driven into the window frame and the awnings may be buttoned 
upon them. Narrow strips of light strong wood can be run into 
a hem or casing made for this purpose. The ends of these strips 
should have small screw eyes and may be fastened to hooks in 
the casing. Long barrel hoops will answer this purpose admir- 
ably. In this case the edge of the awning should be round. Any 
ingenious boy can smooth off large barrel hoops and fit them 
perfectly for this purpose. If the hoops are too thin to admit of 
the use of screw eyes, loops of twisted cord may be attached to 
the ends of the hoops by winding with twine. If long hoops can 
not be obtained, several short ones may be wound together and 
answer the purpose admirably. It is the fine art of life to utilize 
the things at hand. 

Many country families suffer much discomfort for lack of a 
little practical knowledge of how to use common things to the 
best advantage. 

Two and one half yards of yard wide goods at twelve to fif- 
teen cents a yard, and one dozen carriage buttons at twenty-five 
cents a dozen, will be all of the cash outlay necessary to furnish 
a comfortable awning for the window of a country house. 

The convenience and luxury of such a simple contrivance can 
be best appreciated by those who have for years suffered from 
the effects of the broiling Bummer sun, and any woman or boy 
of average ingenuity will have no trouble in making or putting 
up all of the necessary fittings. A cord attached to the edge of 
the awning and run through a screw eye in the middle of the 
top of the casing, will be convenient for drawing the awning up. 
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